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Functional Mathematics Teaching 
By RUTH R. MEEK anp A. N. ZECHIEL 


HAT is functional mathematics teaching? The cri- 
W terion to be used in determining when a skill or 
concept is functional is to be found in the purposes 
involved. There are many courses being taught in general 
mathematics, consumer mathematics, applied mathematics, and 
the like; each of them claims to be “functional” in nature. In 
practically every case, however, the content of such courses is 
drawn from an analysis of adult activities. Unit topics on such 
areas of applied mathematics as taxation, insurance, stocks and 
bonds, and banking are used. It is, of course, true that all of 
these topics demand the use of mathematics and that a purchaser 
of insurance does use mathematics or mathematical concepts to 
aid him in reaching a decision as to the amount and type of 
insurance policy to be purchased. For him the mathematics is 
“functional”; it works, it is serving a purpose. 

The assumption, however, that a unit of work is functional 
because it deals with an adult activity or with a possible future 
activity of the student is a false one. Many units in mathe- 
matics, such as banking, are taught in order to teach percentage, 
interest, investments, savings, and the like. This is reversing 
the proper order. To be functional an immediate purpose must 
be served, not a remote, unrecognized, and unaccepted purpose. 
In other words, functional teaching is purposeful teaching in 
such situations that the skill or concept is learned for an imme- 
diate purpose and then used immediately. Learning which 
takes place in such situations is meaningful to students, makes 
a lasting imprint upon them, and ensures a high degree of 
retention. The following account is given as an illustration of 
functional learning. 

So often as the time approached to teach insurance to a 
class of seventh-graders, it seemed so far away from their own 
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experiences. Even though some of them had insurance on 
themselves, their premiums were taken care of by their parents, 
and the pupils did not seem to care much about the general 
topic of insurance. However, one class was wide-awake and 
wanted all of their material to be pertinently related to their 
everyday experiences. Anything that they heard about insur- 
ance set them to thinking how they could do something similar. 

When the topic of insurance came up in this group several 
of them knew insurance agents and immediately each individual 
who knew an agent had an idea that he would like to be an 
insurance agent—not later, but right now. They immediately 
started a discussion on where they might carry insurance profit- 
ably. They had many ideas such as snagging their clothes, 
losing their pencils or books, and the like. The discussion on 
the various suggestions was profitable, and a decision finally 
was reached that insurance on lost books would be most worth 
while. They reached this conclusion because some of them had 
weekly allowances and had already had to use their own money 
to pay for lost books. When a glove was lost or clothing 
snagged, the necessary replacement was taken care of by their 
parents. They could readily see that a small amount paid out 
of their weekly allowance would scarcely be missed, but if a 
book was lost and had to be paid for out of the week’s allowance 
it would be quite a hardship. 


"han were immediately ready for a thorough discussion 
of insurance as they realized the necessity of some func- 
tional information before they could tackle a setup of insurance 
for themselves. Some of the questions which arose were: 


How does an insurance company function? 

What are some of the many types of insurance that adults have? 
What are the duties of an insurance agent? 

Who are claim adjusters and what do they do? 

What happens to the insurance money from the time it is paid until 
return payments are made? 


A number of the students were quite enthusiastic about having 
interviews with insurance agents. The different students visited 
many agents and brought back much worth-while information 
and many pamphlets which were available for class use. They 
learned the duties of insurance agents and claim adjusters. 
They were finally ready to organize their insurance com- 
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pany. The class elected an insurance collector for the girls and 
one for the boys. They elected two claim adjusters who worked 
together. A premium of one cent a week was decided as suit- 
able. When a book was lost, the claim adjusters met with the 
claimant and did a good job of investigating. No money was 
paid out until a thorough investigation was made and a report 
of follow-up work given to the class. The usual procedure 
when a book was lost was to report it to the class and tell what 
work had been done to trace it. 

The claim adjusters would then outline the report that was 
to be given to them. They gave the person who had lost the 
book a form to be filled in with the following information: 


1. Have you inquired at the guidance office to find out if it has been 
handed in there?_________ How many times? 
2. In what classrooms have you made inquiries? 


3. Have you had an announcement over the public-address system? 


4. Have you found the number of your book? 
5. Have you taken everything out of your locker? 


In most cases, by the time this form was filled in with all 
answers in the affirmative, the book had been located. In case 
the book was not found, the loser had to have a slip signed by 
the teacher or at the office giving the price of the book. The 
money was then paid and a receipt returned to the adjuster. 

The case was then closed for a couple of weeks. At the end 
of that time the loser was sent to the guidance office again to 
make an inquiry. At the end of the year, the loser had to visit 
each teacher who used the same textbook and ask her to check 
for said number when she collected books. If the book was 
found then this final procedure followed: the receipt was pre- 
sented to the library or book owner together with the book, and 
the insurance money returned to the fund. 


A THE premiums began to accumulate, the problem arose 
as to how to keep the money. This was an opportune 
moment for the study of banks and postal savings, and the class 
readily decided that they needed time to get some information 
on both before deciding where they would put their money. 
This experimental group was to be kept together for 
three years, so they planned to continue their insurance for that 
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length of time. They naturally were interested in the problem 
of rate of interest as well as safety. After a couple of weeks of 
study, including field trips to a bank and the post office, the 
group decided to put the money in the bank. The group which 
entered the next year put their money into postal savings. 

At the beginning they decided to use the accumulated 
premiums at the end of the three years for a party. The party 
provided a topic of interest for the three years and there was 
some excellent planning done. The group took entire charge 
of their transportation, food, and entertainment. Although such 
a use for their money probably was not as philanthropic as some 
worthy donation to the library or some similar enterprises, still 
their knowledge of money management and social behavior 
gained from planning and attending the party was worth while. 


HOROUGH as the study of insurance had been, one instance 
brought out clearly that only information useful to the 
student at the present time really makes a lasting impression. 
The third year that the group was together one of the girls 
moved out of town. She brought up the question as to whether 
she could withdraw her payments since she could not be present 
at the party. The question was a great surprise to the teacher 
as the problem of dropped insurance had been carefully covered 
in previous years. The surprise was heightened by the reaction 
of the class: most of them stated opinions only, and the opinions 
expressed were many and varied. If the question had been put 
to a vote without discussion, the money would have been 
promptly refunded. The teacher suggested that an insurance 
representative be consulted as to the procedure followed by 
them when a policy was dropped. This, of course, brought into 
the foreground the question of purchasing protection, and since 
the protection had been provided the youngster had already 
received true value for her investment. 
This incident seems to indicate that general motivation for 
a topic even though extremely functional in nature is not 
sufficient, but that each concept and sub-topic must be definitely 
related to a present problem if learning is to have any degree 
of permanence and if understanding is to be achieved. It is 
easy to teach youngsters verbalizations, but to teach real under- 


standing is difficult and a challenge to every teacher. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 17] 











Evaluation of a Faculty Advisory 
Program for Freshmen 
By L. L. LOVE anp J. E. McCABE 


HIs article evaluates the freshman advisory program of 
the College of Education, Ohio State University, for 


the autumn quarter of 1939. The total program for 
Freshmen is subject to continuous evaluation, but this report is 
limited to one phase of the evaluation—that of the effectiveness 
of the advisers by the students themselves.* 

The College of Education believes that professional educa- 
tion which seeks to develop specific factors of teaching com- 
petency should begin with the student’s first experiences in the 
College. Accordingly, the College has developed a freshman 
orientation program in which the cultivation of professional 
attitudes and competencies receives major emphasis.” The 
program requires co-operative effort of the entire staff and use 
of the best personnel-instructional procedures. Extensive use 
is made of a variety of resources in an effort to begin bringing 
about all-round personal, social, and professional development 
in terms of the factors of competency for teaching. 

About seven hundred students are involved in this program 
each year. They register for a five-quarter-hour course with 
six scheduled class-hours per week. Students meet two hours 
per week in large groups for lectures, demonstrations, and dis- 
cussions; two hours in “laboratory” for testing, trips, movies, 
and similar activities; and two hours per week in conference 
sections. These conference sections, of fifteen to twenty students 
each, meet with their advisers for group discussions and activities 
centering around the materials of the course. 

The thirty advisers in the autumn quarter, 1939, were 
selected from every department in the College, and ranged in 
rank from graduate assistant to full professor. Eighteen ad- 
visers had assistants who were advanced undergraduates or 
graduate students in the College, many of whom were inter- 
ested in training for personnel work. 


1 This study is reported in much greater detail by J. E. McCabe in “A Student Eval- 
uation of the College of Education Freshman Advisory Program.” 1940. An unpublished 
Master’s thesis on file at the library of the Ohio State University. 

* For a complete description of this program see the EpucaTIoNAL Researcu Butie- 
Tin, XIX (February 28, 1940), pp. 119-47. To understand this evaluation, a comprehen- 
sive overview of the entire program is desirable. 
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Most of the advisers had had little or no previous training 
or experience in personnel work. They were, therefore, divided 
into small groups to meet with the junior dean of the College 
(who is director of the program) for personnel training grow- 
ing out of the problems they were meeting with their advisees. 
The assistant advisers, who are getting course credit for their 
work, met with the junior dean weekly for a seminar on 
personnel procedures. 

Activities of the advisers both within and without the con- 
ference sections were many and varied. They included such 
things as field trips to social agencies and to schools, personal 
conferences, interpretations of diagnostic tests, discussion of 
“course content,” and the like. 

The Executive Committee for the Freshman Program be- 
lieved that to a considerable extent success or failure of the total 
program depended on the effectiveness of the advisers. Evalu- 
ation of the advisory program would yield information which 
would enable advisers to improve their own work and would 
locate general weaknesses which the Executive Committee 
could take steps to improve. Student judgments, it was felt, 
would yield significant evaluative information. Hence the 
committee, in co-operation with the Evaluation Division of the 
Bureau of Educational Research and certain advisers, prepared 
an instrument dealing with the effectiveness of advisers in 
helping students achieve various objectives of the program. 
This questionnaire was administered in the last laboratory 
period. It was anonymous, as a student wrote only the name 
of his adviser on the blank. Reactions to the 63 questions were 
on a five-point scale; 5, of very great help; 4, of great help; 
3, of some help; 2, of little help; and 1, of practically no help. 


HE questions centered around seven areas, the first of which 

was the adviser’s help in orienting the student to the 
campus and the community. Specific questions centered around 
such points as developing study habits, using the library, 
becoming acquainted, planning participatory activities in terms 
of goals, and employing leisure time. 

The second area was the adviser’s help in enabling the 
student to make a clearer evaluation of himself. Specific items 
covered such points as helping students to select goals intel- 
ligently and to analyze personal strengths and weaknesses 
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through tests and other means, to relate purposes and abilities, 
and to think critically and constructively. 

In the third area, the adviser’s help to the student in plan- 
ning to achieve his goals, questions dealt with the ways the 
adviser aided the student in planning, such as the factors to 
consider in planning, steps necessary in achieving plans, desir- 
able changes in present plans, aid in setting up goals consistent 
with one another, and use of a variety of resources in planning. 

In the fourth area, the personal relationships and rapport 
between student and adviser, items covered the accessibility of 


TABLE I 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THIRTY ADVISERS IN SEVEN AREAS OF 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH THEIR ADVISEES 





Range of Averages 


G@) (3) 
ee BRR are re eee 2.14.4. 
2. Aid in personal evaluation..............0c000- 2.4—-4.4 
3- Guidance of personal planning ................ 2.6—4.4. 
i RINE COD bila da Sahdceeaeedesaeneus 3-2—§.0 
a re 3-5—4.8 
5. Materials used in conference meetings.......... 3-5—4.8 
6. Methods of conducting conference meetings. ..... 2.7—4.8 
7. Adviser’s attitude toward freshman program..... 2.8—4.8 


* The numbers refer to the areas previously discussed. 


the adviser for conferences, promptness, friendliness, mutual 
friendship, and the student’s willingness to discuss personal 
problems with his adviser. 

In the fifth area, the methods used by the adviser in con- 
ducting the conference group meetings, the questions covered 
such items as encouragement of participation, respect for student 
contributions, rapport with the group, vocabulary, coverage of 
vital issues, and effectiveness in summarization. 

In the sixth area, the materials used by the adviser in the 
conference meetings, the items asked for judgments concerning 
freedom to raise and discuss vital problems, interest of the 
materials, evidence of preliminary planning, and the adviser’s 
familiarity with lecture and resource materials. 

In the seventh area, the attitudes of the adviser toward the 
orientation program, the items dealt with the adviser’s en- 
thusiasm for his work and for the program as a whole, and his 
encouragement of constructive criticism by students. 

Table I gives significant information on a number of 
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points. In Column 2 it will be noted that students rated their 
advisers between “of great help” and “of very great help” in 
three areas—personal relationships, method of conducting con- 
ference meetings, and attitude toward the freshman program. 
In the other four areas advisers were rated between “of some 
help” and “of great help.” These areas are orientation to 
campus and community, student self-understanding, aid in 
planning, and materials used in conference meetings. 

It is likewise evident from Column 3 that advisers varied 
markedly in their effectiveness as judged by their students. In 
five of the areas certain advisers were rated below the category 

“of some help,” while in two areas the lowest rating was above 
“of some help.” On the other hand some advisers were rated 
in every area above “of great help.” Certain advisers received 
almost the maximum rating, “of very great help.” 


INCE advisers were selected from seven departments of the 

College and since they ranged in rank from graduate 
assistant to full professor, they were grouped in various ways 
to study their effectiveness. One such comparison was made 
between the senior staff and the junior staff. Ten belonged to 
the senior staff—assistant professor or above—while twenty 
were members of the junior staff. No statistically significant 
differences between the two groups were found. If there was 
any advantage it was in favor of the senior staff, as this group 
ranked slightly higher than the junior staff on two-thirds of 
the items. 

Another comparison involved the eight advisers who had 
had extensive personnel training and experience. Of this group, 
two were College personnel officers, three had work beyond the 
Master’s degree in personnel, three were teaching guidance 
courses, four were on the freshman program executive com- 
mittee, and two were administering the entire freshman pro- 
gram. Not only in every area, but also on every question in the 
study, this group ranked higher, in most cases significantly so, 
than advisers as a whole. 

The responsibilities of certain advisers were of such nature 
that they could rather readily include advisory service in their 
programs. They had fully as much other work to do as did 
those with full teaching schedules, but the times for performing 
their duties were somewhat flexible. A group of eight with this 
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sort of program ranked above the mean of the entire group of 
advisers in every area and on every question. It should be 
noted, however, that five of this group were among those who 
had had extensive personnel training and experience. It is not 
clear, therefore, to what extent flexible programs and to what 
extent personnel training and experience were responsible for 
the high ratings. 

A further comparison was made between the five advisers 
considered most familiar and the five judged to be least familiar 
with the total program. The latter group consisted of advisers 
serving for the first time, who did not attend the large group 
meetings, and who were unable to attend advisers’ meetings 
regularly. In all areas and on all all but five questions in the 
study this group was rated below the group most familiar with 
the program. 

In every comparison made between groups one point stood 
out most clearly. The differences among advisers within any 
classification that was made, were markedly greater than differ- 
ences between groups. From the data presented a generalization 
may be drawn that the most successful adviser is the senior-staff 
member with personnel training and experience who is most 
familiar with the total program and who has a rather flexible 
schedule. The wide differences among advisers in each of these 
classifications, however, indicate that a number of cases run con- 
trary to this generalization. Probably a more valid basis for 
judging effectiveness, or perhaps additions to these criteria, 
should include such intangibles as enthusiasm about the whole 
program, interest in Freshmen, ability to get along with them, 
willingness to spend extra time with them, and a deep concern 
with the all-round development of students. 


N CONCLUSION, student reactions indicated that their advisers 
had been of genuine help to them. Although great variations 
in effectiveness did appear, still, as a group, the mean on the 
great majority of questions was significantly above the index 
“of some help.” That students consider the program to be an 
effective means of contributing to their professional competency 
would appear to be a conservative and a valid generalization 
from the data of the study. 
The study itself serves two important purposes in efforts to 
improve the program: first, each adviser has his own ratings 
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which should enable him to improve when he again serves as an 
adviser; second, the freshman program executive committee 
can see certain points at which improvement is desirable and 
can take steps to improve the program. The planning for the 
ensuing year has taken into account the findings of this study. 

[Vol. XIX, No. 17] 
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N CONNECTION with an in-service education program now 

being carried on in 41 selected Ohio elementary and high 
schools, a new type of teaching record is being used. Known 
as “The Ohio Teaching Record, Anecdotal Observation Form,” 
it provides guides for observing teachers and writing records or 
anecdotes concerning specific teaching procedures employed. 
The record is not an evaluation instrument nor a rating device, 
but is intended to provide guides for reporting what goes on in 
classrooms in six ways: procedures for promoting pupil think- 
ing, objectives characterizing the teaching-learning process, 
steps taken to meet pupil needs, methods of teaching and 
learning aids employed, democratic aspects of the teaching- 
learning process, and the functioning behaviors of the teacher’s 
personality. 

The record was developed in co-operation with student- 
teaching supervisors at Ohio State University, teachers in the 
Columbus public schools, university students in education, and 
participants in the Workshop on Teacher Education in Ohio, 
and is now being used experimentally with six hundred Ohio 
teachers. The record does not purport to cover the full range 
of factors associated with competency in teaching. It is a sug- 
gestive guide for writing anecdotal reports of classroom pro- 
cedures. Following a period of observation these anecdotes 
become the basis of a discussion with the teacher. The discus- 
sion is directed primarily toward clarifying the meaning of 
good teaching in the minds of both the observer and the 
teacher. The record has been used as only one phase of a 
process for improving teaching. 

The “Ohio Teaching Record” may be purchased from the 
Ohio State University Bookstore. Single copies cost 10 cents; 
50 copies, $2.50; I00 or more, 4 cents a copy. 
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Ohio Schools Move Ahead 


By B. M. HANNA 
r “wo years ago at a meeting of the North Central Asso- 


ciation in Chicago, the representatives of the state of 

Ohio had little to report on the use of the evaluative 
criteria in the state. In the spring of 1941 the story will be a 
different one. Ohio is rapidly moving into the forefront of 
states making use of the evaluative criteria in a practical way 
under the direction of the secondary-school men of the state 
in co-operation with the Ohio State Department of Education, 
the state universities, and the state committee of the North 
Central Association, all vitally interested in the movement. 

Seminars conducted at Ohio State University under the 
direction of H. H. Davis and D. H. Eikenberry, courses offered 
in other state universities, and surveys conducted in a number 
of high schools under the direction of these experts have given 
an impetus to the movement which it is hoped will bring about 
state-wide co-operation in the use of this valuable material. 

As a part of the original seminar, surveys were conducted 
at Bremen, Rushville, and Jackson by members of the seminar 
group. The following year the high schools of Worthington, 
Delaware, Sandusky, Cleveland Heights, and East High 
School of Cleveland conducted self-surveys and invited visiting 
committees to complete the work. During the first part of the 
present year, Gallia Academy of Gallipolis and the senior high 
school at Mansfield are planning for surveys by visiting com- 
mittees. In both high schools an interesting experiment is being 
planned to test the validity of the results of the survey of a 
single visiting committee. Two committees will conduct simul- 
taneous evaluations using the same materials in order to 
compare the results. This experiment will be followed with 
much interest by those who are concerned with the use of the 
evaluative criteria. 

The Ohio High School Principals’? Association, which 
requested the original seminar, took a further step in the 
spring of 1940 by appointing a committee of principals to 
suggest a plan for furthering the use of the evaluative criteria 
in the state. This committee has been active throughout the 
spring and summer setting up a plan for extending the use of 
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this material. The committee, composed of Ralph Purdy, 
Wellington, chairman; Jesse Beer, Mansfield; G. R. Constien, 
Findlay; Edgar A. Miller, West High School, Cleveland; and 
B. M. Hanna, Norwood, has met with representatives of the 
State Department of Education, the chairman of the state com- 
mittee of the North Central Association, and with representa- 
tives of many important state educational organizations to 
consider the problem. 

Representatives of schools which have been evaluated, 
leaders in the State Department, and the state North Central 
Association are so keenly aware of the value of these surveys, 
both as a means of measuring the accomplishment of the local 
school and as a means of improving secondary education, that 
it seems wise to plan some method of extending the use of the 
evaluative criteria to all schools in the state whose adminis- 
trators desire other school men to conduct like surveys. 

This committee feels that more information about the 
evaluative materials should be presented to interested school 
men and educational organizations throughout the coming year. 
The members hold themselves ready to serve as best they can 
the wishes of any group which would care to give time in its 
program for the discussion of a state-wide program in the 
interest of the movement. Universities and colleges in the state 
are offering courses and conducting seminars for both under- 
graduate and graduate students. During the past summer, 
students in a course under the direction of Mr. Ejikenberry 
formulated a field manual to accompany the original material 
as used in the earlier surveys. This manual is now available 
for future evaluations. 

In addition to a publicity program the committee formu- 
lated a plan, adopted October 19 by the Ohio High School 
Principals’ Association at Columbus, which was a most impor- 
tant forward movement in the use of the evaluative criteria in 
Ohio. Briefly, the recommendations are as follows: There shall 
be formed a central implementation committee of seven mem- 
bers including four representatives of the Ohio High School 
Principals’ Association, one member from the Ohio State 
Department who shall be the executive secretary, one member 
from each of the five state universities to be appointed by the 
respective deans, and one member from the state committee of 
the North Central Association. 
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HIS committee may have a number of functions. Its 

members may conduct a publicity program to familiarize 
the secondary-school principals of the state with the movement 
and the opportunities for help in making evaluations, train 
administrators and teachers in the use of the material, compile 
lists of men available as leaders and workers in conducting 
evaluations, and select data from surveys which will lead to 
the study of important problems in secondary education in 
summer workshops and seminars in the various colleges of the 
state. This committee, with headquarters in the offices of the 
State Department of Education and the necessary clerical help, 
could become a forceful agent for establishing closer co- 
operation between the secondary schools of the state and the 
higher institutions of learning. 

The implementation committee should have the assistance 
of an advisory committee composed of representatives of such 
organizations as the Ohio Educational Association, city super- 
intendents, exempted-village superintendents, county superin- 
tendents, classroom teachers, the Ohio College Association, the 
state parent-teacher association, and one member each from the 
county principals, the junior—high-school principals, and the 
private schools. In order to secure proper co-ordination between 
the two committees, the State Department representative, who 
is executive secretary of the implementation committee, should 
be chairman of the advisory group. In this manner the chief 
educational interests of the state would be represented in the 
movement, and the secondary-school men would have the 
assistance of outstanding leaders and the organizations they 
represent. Meeting on call, this latter group could contribute 
from its knowledge and experience to the organization of 
the whole program, and finally could act as a clearinghouse for 
important educational problems encountered in the course of 
the surveys. The co-operation of these groups would really see 
“education at work” in Ohio and give impetus to the progress of 
administration of schools and the training of teachers. 

So valuable is this work that we have the assurance of 
personnel and financial aid from both the state North Central 
Committee and the State Department of Education. Now, with 
the action of the Ohio High School Principals’ Association, the 
way is clear for secondary schools throughout the state to secure 
expert assistance in planning evaluations. [Vol. XIX, No. 17] 





Generalization through Conden- 
sation: a Research Technique 
By DONALD FAULKNER 


N sTuDyING the philosophic bases of higher educational 
administration, a variation of a technique developed and 
used by W. W. Charters in the Commonwealth T eacher- 

Training Study has again proved its worth as a research tool.* 
Mr. Charters used the technique in “ascertaining the traits 
which characterize excellent teachers.” The present author, in 
an endeavor to discover the theories of administration which 
motivate the internal management, direction, and control of the 
work of the contemporary American college and university, 
used the literature of higher education as a source of data. 
Modified forms of the technique have been used by research 
workers in various fields as an essential step in “job” or “activ- 
ity” analyses. Its use in determining principles of administra- 
tion, however, represents a departure from its previous scope 
of usefulness. This note will describe the modified process. 

In discovering teachers’ traits, Mr. Charters and his co- 
workers interviewed and sent questionnaires to selected 
educators and other individuals to furnish data for the investiga- 
tion. The data were, essentially, the opinions of those “experts” 
on what constitute the desirable traits of teachers. The inves- 
tigators translated all the traits mentioned in terms of standard- 
dictionary definitions, and determined the reliability of this 
translation. They “telescoped” or condensed the traits men- 
tioned in the interviews into general traits, and evaluated the 
comparative importance of the general traits. The outcome 
was a list of traits believed to characterize the excellent teacher, 
and hence thought to furnish a point of departure in organizing 
the program of teacher-training. 

The work of the author in determining the principles of 
higher internal administration—the guides to planning, deci- 
sion, action in the control and direction of the institution of 
higher learning—followed a somewhat modified form of the 
procedure used by Mr. Charters. The literature of higher 
education was the sole source of data for the study, and inter- 


1 Faulkner, Donald. “An Inquiry into the Principles of Higher Educational Ad- 
ministration.” 1939. An unpublished Doctor’s thesis on file at the library of the Ohio 
State University. 
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view and questionnaire methods were not used. No attempt 
was made to study the values of the selected principles. 


HE portions of the literature which were used in the study 

were briefed for expressed or implied statements of prin- 
ciples of internal administration. A dictionary definition was 
found for every word in these statements which indicated a 
principle. The original statements were then translated in terms 
of these standard definitions. The resulting statements were 
condensed into general statements, by the Charters technique, 
which is essentially a process of classifying or grouping together 
similar statements, thus reducing their number and permitting 
them to be handled more conveniently. Statements which were 
similar in content were brought together, and general statements 
were made which comprehended the ideas they contained. 
Many other of the original statements were so nearly identical 
with the idea contained in one of these general statements that 
by slight rephrasing they could be comprehended within it. 

Statements which when translated were evidently distinct 
from, or in conflict with, any of the general statements so formu- 
lated were set up as distinct statements of principle. The general 
statements of principle thus formulated are intended to repre- 
sent the various ideas of the powers and obligations of internal 
administration found in the literature. 

The statements briefed represent complex ideas. The sim- 
ilarities between them are seldom identities, and are of many 
different sorts. Therefore the process of condensation is diffi- 
cult, and it is necessary that great care be exercised to preserve 
the author’s true meanings in the original statements. 

The process of briefing the literature for material for the 
study was carried on as long as further briefing seemed likely 
to furnish statements distinct in essential content from those 
already collected. Following the condensation of these state- 
ments, the briefing was resumed in the endeavor to discover 
material which would lead to statements of principle not devel- 
oped from the previously briefed material, and, also, as a check 
on the thoroughness of the process of briefing. The work of 
collecting material the second time was stopped only when 
several hundred statements as briefed consecutively from the 
literature had failed to furnish any essentially new statements 
of principles of higher educational administration. 

[Vol. XIX, No. 17] 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Schools and the NY_4 
[is current appropriations for the National Youth 


Administration have introduced a new relationship with 
the public schools. Heretofore the training of the out- 
of-school NYA youth has been entirely in the hands of the 
Federal agency, but currently the schools are to be responsible 
for “courses” taught to these young people. This means that 
courses in “related subjects” are to be added to work experience 
in the training. These are additions because heretofore the 
NYA has conducted practically no classes in “related subjects.” 
The NYA in Ohio has a good program for giving work 
experience. The program is first-rate in comparison with NYA 
programs elsewhere: not only do youth learn work skills and 
work traits, but they also get in-service training in safety and 
health, vocational planning, skills in community life, demo- 
cratic government, and use of leisure time. These are taught 
incidenally, not in courses. 

Now that these and other subjects are to be given by the 
schools to supplement work experience, the time has come for 
attention to be paid by the state departments of education to 
the contents of the courses to be offered. The easiest and the 
most likely plan for the schools to follow is to teach the NYA 
youth the courses already in use in school. 

The vitally important procedure should be to study 
carefully the needs and problems of NYA youth and build 
functional courses to meet those needs. We refer to courses in 
vocational choice, consumer education, getting along with 
people, keeping healthy, information about current political 
and economic issues, and the like. 

The individual school can do something to advance the 
idea, but the point of economy is the central agencies in the 
state that can arrange basic courses for all schools. With these, 
local schools may operate and may modify them to meet local 
needs. NYA and the state departments have funds available for 
building such courses, and they will have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the interest of the universities in helping with the program. 
Then when these courses are constructed for NYA youth 
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they can be taught to all children who are not so “fortunately” 
situated as NYA students are. Immediate action is needed. 
W.W.C. 


Vacuums 
; CARELEss weakness in the training of teachers is the 


common practice of teaching the theory of instruction 

before the students have had any practical experience 
with the problems of education. Information is given about 
motivation, activities, child-centered programs, the learning 
process, discipline, and administration before the student knows 
the pedagogical significance of what he is studying. This infor- 
mation is memorized and mastered in the abstract and then 
forgotten—the fate of all theoretical materials. Minimal moti- 
vation is felt by the student. Education courses are usually not 
of interest to beginning student teachers, not because the teach- 
ing is poor but because they do not know what the teacher is 
talking about. 

The educational program in teacher training is standing on 
its head. Theory is taught in the beginning, and experience is 
given at the end. 

Quite the reverse is the proper method of procedure. If 
a student can try teaching first and thereby meet the problems 
which instructors face, then he will be able to see the signifi- 
cance of the theory. Or, if experience can go hand in hand with 
the theory which is introduced by the problems of experience, 
the value and understanding of theory are assured. 

There are objections to tryouts by inexperienced teachers, 
but when such objections are voiced, they rise from the idea 
that the trial means giving the amateur full responsibility for 
the act of teaching. That, however, is not the only formula for 
a tryout. Experience as a teacher may be secured in two less 
radical ways. 

Apprenticeship, for instance, is a form which safeguards the 
children while giving the student in training an understanding 
of the difficulties and problems of the teaching process. If this 
type of experience can be arranged for early in the teacher- 
training program and continued for an appropriate percentage 
of the training courses, the situation is ideal. An expert teacher 
in control of the classes can prepare her apprentice helper for 
efficient mastery of the theory and the textbook. 
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A second procedure, less radical because it is easier to 
arrange, is to assign student teachers, as early in their courses 
as possible, to schools as observer helpers. Specifically, during 
the September preceding the college year it is easy to make 
arrangements with selected schools and teachers for students 
to attend the school as observers, do everything they can to 
help under direction, obtain as wide a variety of experience as 
possible, and specifically secure local answers to questions and 
problems of theory that will arise in later courses. 

That this plan works has been demonstrated. For six years 
we followed the plan in training educational directors in depart- 
ment stores. No student was admitted to the courses unless he 
first secured two months of guided experience in department 
stores. He was provided with a long list of questions for which 
he was to record the solutions used by the stores in which he 
gained his experience. That the experience made the later 
theory understandable was apparent to both the students and 
their instructors. 

For three years the College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been running a September experience project with 
which the readers of the BULLETIN are familiar. The students 
voluntarily visit the school as helpers. Their duties are deter- 
mined by the local faculty of the school in which they work, 
and what they are to look for and to record is prescribed by the 
college faculty. Again, the value of this experience has been 
carefully evaluated and has been found to be so good that the 
faculty is completely and permanently committed to the plan. 

Other ways of giving students preliminary or concurrent 
experience are in operation here and there and with such success 
that the archaic plan of teaching theory in a vacuum can be 
explained on no other ground than inertia and disregard for 
efficiency in teacher-training institutions. W.W<. 


Learning 


‘sk are two ways of learning. In one we observe or 


experience an event or object directly through our 


senses. In the other we do it indirectly by hearing or 
reading about it. 

It is obvious that we cannot learn enough about the world 

at firsthand—we must get a great deal of our information 
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through reports and observations of others; but there is an 
ever-present danger in this learning about the world at second- 
hand. The symbols or words used may not evoke a rich store 
of experiences in the minds of the listeners or readers. Further- 
more, our reading-reciting schools may put emphasis not on 
actual understanding but rather on skillful reproduction of 
what is found in the book. The result is a barren, verbalistic 
type of teaching. A teacher discovers that one of his students 
thinks ded rock is a “warming stone used in the winter time”; 
one that haycock is a “rooster that nests in the hay”; another 
that a monkey could not hang by his tail from the equator 
“because the equator is too hot”; still another that an amulet 
is “something made with eggs.” 

One way of eliminating verbalistic teaching in the schools 
is to see that the student’s way of life is rich with experience. 
Direct acquaintanceship even on the college level cannot be 
neglected. There are discernible trends in American life which 
show that knowledge by acquaintance is becoming an increas- 
ingly popular method of education. Indeed, the founding of 
the American Youth Hostel, the field trips of camera clubs, 
the increased interest in fishing and hunting, the signal interest 
in conservation of natural resources point to the fact that we 
are literally and metaphorically coming to our senses. People 
are learning that sensory experiences are often ends—not 
merely means. They are getting the insight that comes from 
direct intellectual and emotional experience with things, per- 
sons, and events. We are learning that allegedly literate people 
are often very illiterate in certain respects, very unaware of the 
world in which they live. Indeed, illiterate literates are an 
inevitable concomitant of an educational system which over- 
emphasizes experiences gained through secondhand methods, 
and minimizes direct, experiential contacts with the world. 

We should know by now that textbooks are frequently 
memorized but rarely remembered—that rich experience is 
remembered with ease. Teachers must not forget that children 
have eyes, ears, noses, and muscles, and that they like to use 
them. The charm and vitality of direct experiences are well 
illustrated in an article published by Edward Vernon in the 
British Weekly. He asked children to prepare an answer to 
the question, “What are the loveliest things you know, persons 
not counted?” Here are some of these children’s answers: One 
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girl listed the scrunch of dry leaves when you walk through 
them, cool wind on a hot day, the feel of clean clothes, climb- 
ing up hill and looking down, and a hot-water bottle in bed. 
Another girl’s list included her dog’s eyes, street lights on the 
river, the smell of rain, an organ playing, red roofs in trees, 
smoke rising, rain on her cheeks, the smell of new-mown hay, 
red velvet, and the moon in clouds. A boy’s preferences were 
the feel of running, looking into deep clear water, the taste of 
strawberries, a swallow flying, water being cut at the bow of a 
boat, a mounted policeman’s horse, an express train rushing, 
a builder’s crane lifting something heavy, the feel of a dive, 
and a thrush singing. 

Obviously, we cannot live always on this level of direct 
sensation. Life is too short. We must live also on symbolic, 
mediated levels. But the symbols used should always rest on 
a rich base of experience which the individual re-creates as 
intellectual and emotional responses to such symbols. We must, 
therefore, concern ourselves with how we can keep our teaching 
of economics, science, history, and arithmetic from being ver- 
balistic—barren, sterile, and empty. We must often be content 
to teach fewer concepts, fewer principles, but to make certain 
that what is taught has the unforgettable quality of direct 
experiences. We must remember that experiences which are 
participatory in nature, experiences for which we are respon- 
sible and for whose outcomes we share responsibility, are the 


ones which are truly educational. a 


ove 


or four years the Curriculum Staff of the Eight-Year 

Study has worked with teachers in the Thirty Schools to 
effect changes in curriculum. The final report of that study, 
available in 1941 or 1942, will present summary generaliza- 
tions of those changes. Many specific changes or points of view, 
however, interesting and valuable in themselves, cannot be 
directly included in that report. The article “Functional 
Mathematics Teaching,” written by Mrs. Meek and Mr. 
Zechiel, to be found elsewhere in this issue, represents one of 
those worth-while individual presentations. 
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Books to Read 


Sepewick, W. T., and TyLer, H. W. A Short History of Science. (Revised 
by H. W. Tyler and R. P. Bigelow). New York: Macmillan Company, 
1939. xxi-+512 pp. 

This revision is, in many respects, a new book although it is based upon 
the earlier (1917) edition. Almost the whole extent of the history of science 
is treated, for the authors begin with the dawn of civilization and extend 
their account to 1900 and a little beyond. The physical, geological, and bio- 
logical sciences are included and much attention is also given to the history 
of mathematics. The modern period beginning with the fruitful seventeenth 
century is treated most fully; and next to this period, Greek and Alexandrian 
science receives emphasis. This latter feature is valuable and important 
because Greek science is often little known even by those who are both 
historically and scientifically educated. The pre-Greek chapters deal briefly 
with science among the Minoans and Egyptians and the inhabitants of the 
“Fertile Crescent,” the Sumerians, Akkadians, and Babylonians. In this 
section, attention is given to mathematics, astronomy, and medicine, and to 
the development of the art of writing among early peoples, together with 
some notice of modern success in deciphering pre-Greek inscriptions. The 
work emphasizes the place of science in the development of civilization. 

The new revision has a number of valuable special features. One of these 
is the extensive use of apt quotations, both from original sources and from 
recognized historians of science. This borrowed material is well selected 
and is skillfully introduced to illustrate and vivify the story. There are also 
many pictorial illustrations and drawings, many of them from early editions 
of Ptolemy, Tycho Brahe, Galileo, Borelli, Virchow, and other discoverers. 
Historical notes on the illustrations help to place them in their proper sequence. 
There is a section on inventions and engineering and another giving the 
important names and events in scientific progress.) The whole book has 
profited from the extensive recent researches by Sarton, Singer, Heath, D. E. 
Smith, and other workers. The clarity and simplicity of the style and the 
avoidance of all that is highly technical in the presentation make this 
book suitable for the non-scientific reader. At the same time this is not a 
a are Ane cc: ae : 

popularization” but an authentic history of science. H. G. Goop 


MacMerken, A. M. The Intelligence of a Representative Group of Scottish 
Children. London: University of London Press, 1939. xvi-+-144 pp. 

For the purpose of having a truly random sampling of Scottish children, 
all the children in Scotland who were born on the first day of February, May, 
August, or November in 1926 were located and were tested individually. 
This group consisted of 873 children, 443 boys and 430 girls. The average 
age of these children on the date on which they were tested was 10 years 
5 months. The 1916 Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon scale, slightly 
modified for Scottish children, and a scale of performance tests were given 
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to each of these children. All of the Stanford-Binet tests were given by Miss 
MacMeeken. Miss E. D. F. Wallace assisted her by giving some of the 
performance tests. Binet scores were recorded in terms of mental age and 
intelligence quotient, the performance scale in terms of total raw score. This 
monograph is a report of the results obtained, together with statistical treat- 
ment of the data. It is characterized by careful analysis of the results rather 
than by any startling revelations or conclusions. Differences in the mean 
Binet intelligence quotient between boys and girls or among children in four 
cities, the industrial belt, and rural areas are not statistically significant. A 
difference of nearly four points in favor of boys in mean scores on the 
performance scale gives a critical ratio of 2.64. 

A group of 140 children, 78 boys and 62 girls, were given a retest on 
the Binet scale, the time interval being kept constant to one day. A record 
of gains and losses on different test items is given. The mean intelligence 
quotient of the group on retest showed a gain of 2.46 points; critical 
ratio, 9.05. 

This survey sets a high standard in normative procedure. Additional 


statistical analyses of the data are promised. 
y P Francis N. MaxFiELD 


SHEEHY, SisTER Loretta Maria, A Study of Preadolescents by Means of a 
Personality Inventory. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America, 
1938. x-+76 pp. 

The title of this dissertation is somewhat misleading. The personality 
inventory is certainly like no inventory acceptable in the business world, since 
it fails to check up on most of the “stock.” Here, however, Sister Loretta 
Sheehy merely follows Bernreuter and Cowan whose earlier inventories she 
adapts to the pre-adolescent period. 

One hardly knows whether to praise or disparage the efforts. Properly 
used, the inventory yields useful information. It is all too likely, however, 
to arouse unjustifiable expectations. Let us see what we have. 

Children are asked to answer 150 rather specific questions about them- 
selves: whether they usually like school, whether people pick on them, whether 
they often keep still in class when they know how to recite. Sister Sheehy 
finds that they co-operate in answering and try to answer truly. 

“Try,” one may object, “but can we answer truly when certain personal 
questions are asked?” The answer is, certainly not. But the advocates of these 
inventories have an answer. The very fact of unfrank reply has its significance. 
No one answer is reliable but the piling up of certain kinds of answers event- 
ually assumes diagnostic meaning. 

The reply is sound enough; indeed it means merely the application of 
quantitative methods and statistics to a procedure we all use all the time. 
There are, however, other difficulties. For example, how often is “usually” in 
the question about usually liking school. Not all of these difficulties can be 
ironed out by statistics. 

But, above all, any single reply has meaning only in relation to a whole 
gamut of other responses—indeed to the whole repertoire of responses of 
which the person is capable. For certain specific purposes, the isolated reply 
may be sufficiently indicative, although even here we are learning to be 
cautious; but when it comes to personality and maladjustment, it is quite 
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evident that no summation of misunderstandings (for the response taken in 
isolation is likely to be not merely not understood but actually misunderstood) 
will yield wisdom. 

The reviewer would therefore deplore the use of this inventory for clinical 
investigation and so, but perhaps less emphatically, would its maker. Children 
with deeply intrenched problems need a different approach. I should object 
no less, however, to her statement that it gives “a ready appraisal of the 
general personality pattern of school children.” 

The chief use is to help us single out children for more careful attention 
—children who may be more maladjusted than we had suspected from casual 
observation. More adequate norms are needed if the Inventory is to be 
widely used for this purpose, but these in time will doubtless be provided. 

Is it not, even so, a double-edged weapon? It is bad when a teacher 
ignores the signs of personally maladjustment, but it is worse when he finds a 
“problem child” beneath every curly or straight-haired top. Perhaps the only 
answer is that we must learn to use double-edged weapons, that for too little 
psychological understanding we must substitute more. 

Horace B. ENGLisH 


Witty, Paut A., and Skinner, Cuarues E., editors. Mental Hygiene in 
Modern Education. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. x-+-539 pp. 
“Mental Hygiene in Modern Education is a systematic account of trends 
in the fields of mental hygiene and child development. The book is designed 
for students of education and psychology, teachers in service, school super- 
visors and administrators, adult education groups and parents.” The co-authors 
are fourteen men and women from the fields of education, psychology, 
nursery-school work, child research, and community clinics. No single 
theoretical position is rigidly adhered to, but each writer recognizes the 
fundamental fact of continuity in growth, and the essential unity of the 
whole child. 

The book is divided into two approximately equal parts, The Mental 
Hygiene of the Developing Personality and Mental Hygiene Applied to 
Special Problems. Twelve illustrations and four tables appear in the text. 
Questions for discussion are offered at the close of each chapter, together with 
lists of readings pertinent to the subject-matter of the chapter. An index 
of bibliographic citations by author and a comprehensive index complete the 
mechanical characteristics of the book. 

The introductory chapter by the editors emphasizes recent studies such as 
Bell’s Youth Tell Their Story, the White House Conference Reports, and 
others, and points out the inadequacy of the traditional concept of education 
in its relationship to the development of adjusted, integrated personalities. 
It calls attention to the relationships of emotional patterns to experience, and 
the need for the school to provide for adequate opportunity for orderly, con- 
tinuous emotional growth. It shows briefly how some educators have attempted 
to formulate objectives to meet these needs. This discussion sets the stage 
for more detailed treatment in the remaining chapters. 

Part I of the book deals with the general concepts of mental and emo- 
tional growth in its relationship to personality at the various educational 
levels, including adult education. It attempts to present general principles 
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that apply to people in all levels of mental ability and all degrees of adjustment. 
Part II deals with certain special problems such as remedial instruction, 
language and speech, the feeble-minded and the gifted, sensory adjustment 
and hygiene, personality disorders, and delinquency. The last two chapters 
relate specifically to the classroom and the teacher in their interrelationships. 

The reader will find this a sound, meaty book, well written and inter- 
esting. Its point of view is distinctly a modern one. Although written by so 
many persons in co-operation, the book has a consistent style and reads 


smoothly. It is certain to be one of the standard references and textbooks 
in the field of education and adjustment. 
Emity L. Stocp1Lu 


CarTER, JEAN. Parents in Perplexity, New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1938. vii+-143 pp. 

The author attempts in this readable small book to evaluate the current 
experiments in parent education. Her source material is twofold: a study of 
“the literature and programs of the many national organizations and the 
reports of the research workers in this field,” and her own impressions from 
firsthand contacts with various groups which she visited. 

She notes certain trends in the developing programs of parent education: 
First, the emphasis on the development of the parent as an adult individual 
is gradually replacing the emphasis on child care. Second, the multiplicity 
of agencies and organizations carrying on some form of parent education 
suggests to the author the need for more co-ordination in these varied 
programs. Third, parent education is for the most part not reaching the lower 
socioeconomic groups. The WPA classes reach some in this class. Fourth, 
the roots of many family problems lie in the economic situation. A few of the 
parent-education programs take this into consideration. Fifth, the development 
and extensive use of lay leadership in parent education are definite parts of 
the program. Sixth, methods used include directed observation, lectures, the 
forum, guided conversation, radio groups, and correspondence courses. Finally, 
parent education is gradually being broadened into education for family living. 

The author believes that if parent education is to develop into a folk 


movement “its preponderant drive must come from the fundamental needs 
f the group.” 
, oe Ama.igE K. NELson 


Columbus, Ohio 


TraxLer, ArTuur E., editor. Guidance in Public Secondary Schools. New 
York: Educational Records Bureau, 1939. xxv-+327 pp. (Educational 
Records Bulletin, No. 28) 

This is a final report by the Educational Records Bureau on its public- 
school demonstration project in educational guidance. This project was 
organized to show what individual schools could do in developing guidance 
programs when the resources of a comprehensive testing program were 
placed at their disposal. Seven widely scattered and varied public-school 
systems were involved. The project extended from 1934 to 1939. 

Great diversification was shown in the purposes and accomplishments of 
the various schools, though, “in general, the major points of emphasis” were 
“the development of cumulative record systems, the establishment of regular 
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comprehensive testing programs, the education of the teachers in interpretation 
and use of cumulative records, the study of the relationship between curriculum 
requirements and individual needs, and the improvement in means of inform- 
ing parents about the progress of the pupils.” Chapters reporting these special 
aspects of the study are written by representatives of the co-operating schools 
and by members of the Bureau Staff. General interpretations of the meanings 
of the project are provided by Ben D. Wood, director of the Bureau, and 
Arthur E. Traxler, editor of the report. 

Because the project wrestled with actual school situations, the results 
are focused in practical directions, and because it faced the problems of devel- 
oping programs comprehensively in a variety of situations, the results focus 
also on a comprehensive interpretation in terms of general principles. This 
balances the report in ways not customarily found in guidance literature and 
makes it especially valuable both to professional students of guidance and to 
school administrators. It is one of the most important books yet to appear in 
the field and should be on the “must” list of current purchases. 

Ross L. Mooney 


Tyer, I, Kerru. Spelling as a Secondary Learning. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1939. ix-+-116 pp. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 781) 

The argument for indirect or incidental learning of spelling as against 
direct teaching is an old one. In spite of the fact that spelling has been among 
the favored areas for educational experimentation, little has been done to settle 
this controversy. This monograph presents one attack on the problem in a 
limited area. It does not presume to speak for other areas and certainly the 
author would not advise broad generalizations on the basis of this research. 
It is significant, however, to find the results of a piece of careful research 
dealing with this problem. 

Mr. Tyler prefers to speak of this indirect or incidental learning as 
“secondary” learning. The experiment deals with the learning by sixth-grade 
children of infrequent words found in their regular school material in the 
general field of social studies. The experimental group, which included sixth- 
grade children in towns and cities of one county in Maryland, had its social- 
studies work presented in a series of three five-week units, whereas the control 
group of sixth-grade children in a comparable county in the same state studied 
history and geography for the same period of time. The incidental or secondary 
learning of spelling was measured by the increase in correct spelling of words 
in a special spelling test covering a limited number of words involved in the 
content of the respective learning materials. The results were analyzed not 
only in terms of the two groups but also in terms of the separate units of the 
experimental group and in terms of the upper and lower fifth in intelligence 
of the respective groups. 

The experimental and control groups were similar with respect to all 
eight factors measured: chronological age, intelligence, word meaning, total 
reading score, test of literature, general ability in spelling, social-studies score, 
and initial administration of the spelling test. On the first and the last two 
items there was practically no difference between the pupils of the two counties 
at all. On the second and sixth items there were slight differences in favor 
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of the control group, and on the third, fourth, and fifth slight differences in 
favor of the experimental group. The factors of highest relationship to success 
on the final administration of the special spelling test were items six and eight. 
What little difference existed on these factors favored the control group. 

The final results of the experiment showed that all groups gained 
significantly in ability to spell these unusual words during the progress of the 
experiment although they had no direct instruction in the learning of these 
words. The gains made by the experimental group, however, were significantly 
greater than the gains made by the control group. According to the method of 
prediction, the experimental group scored significantly higher than predicted 
on the basis of the achievement of the control group. 

Experiments have shown that a particular situation may be valuable for 
the bright students in a class or group, but of little benefit or perhaps even 
detrimental to those of low ability. To discover whether or not the gains in 
secondary learning were achieved by students of both high and low ability, 
the highest fifth and lowest fifth of the students in both the experimental and 
control groups were separated out for special study. 

The comparisons show definitely that the gains made by the pupils in the 
upper fifth in the experimental group were much greater than those made by 
the pupils in the upper fifth in the control group. For pupils in the lower 
fifth in mental ability and reading ability there seemed to be no difference in 
the gains between those in the experimental and control groups. A comparison 
of those in the lowest fifth in general spelling ability and in initial achievement 
on the special test showed those in the experimental group to be somewhat 
better than those in the control group, but the gains were not as great as those 
of the average pupils. In other words, the secondary learning was greater in 
the experimental group and particularly with the students of greater ability. 

The author states that the experimental factor which differed in this 
study was the organization of the teaching of the social studies. Equal amounts 
of time were devoted and the groups were closely similar. The experimental 
group which had its subject-matter organized in large learning units had 
“much reading, much writing and much discussion as well as a variety of other 
activities.” ‘The author does not raise the question but the reviewer does as to 
whether or not the gains in secondary learning of spelling did not arise much 
more from the fact that there was “much writing” by the experimental group 
rather than from the fact that subject-matter was organized into large units. 
Perhaps a teaching of history and geography which involved “much writing” 
might have shown as much or even greater secondary learning of spelling as 
that which took place under the unit organization of subject material. 

E. J. AsHBaucH 
Miami University 


Locasa, Hannan. The Study Hall in Junior and Senior High Schools. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1938. xiii-+190 pp. 

Alfred L. Hall-Quest of New York University has written the following 
in his Foreword to Miss Hannah Logasa’s book discussing the study hall and 
its problems: “As a contribution to school management The Study Hall in 
Junior and Senior High Schools faces squarely many of the most disturbing 
problems that keep principals and teachers awake at night.” 
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Certainly the book is a thought-provoking and sensible study of the study- 
hall problem. Written by an outstanding high-school librarian, the book gives 
the results of a careful study of practices in numerous schools and evaluates 
them. It is one of the first of such studies, 

Miss Logasa points out that the study hall has become a major problem 
in high schools. Considered in recent years chiefly as a convenient programing 
device, less and less attention has been given to the real purpose of the study 
room. She points out that teachers too frequently look upon it as a free or 
let-down period for themselves and those under them. 

Of particular interest to school librarians is Miss Logasa’s discussion of the 
possible value of the library study hall as a solution to this problem. Advantages 
and disadvantages of such a plan are set side by side and, when so placed, it is 
quite evident that the disadvantages far outweigh the advantages. Librarians 
cannot take over the problems of the study hall without cutting down on the 
actual library services to the school. 

The author seems to draw the conclusion that directed study is the only 
solution to the problem, but she explains that this is the hard way and avoided 
because it would not be a satisfactory programing device and because it 


would cost more per pupil. tie Gated 


SrreTcH, Lorena B. The Curriculum and the Child. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: Educational Publishers, Incorporated, 1939. xiv-+-503 pp. 

The title of this textbook is a misnomer. Actually, the book deals with 
methods of instruction; only about one-third of the text is devoted to curric- 
ulum matters. As an elementary treatment of the field for beginning teachers, 
it is interesting. The treatment has simplicity and clarity. 

W. W. CuHarTers 





Cummincs, Howarp, anv SackETT, Everett B. Our Schools. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1939. xiv-+216 pp. 
This book dealing with our schools is simply and intelligently written. 
It is clear that the authors understand the need for the production of reading 
materials which will be interesting and valuable to students who read them. 
The material is enlivened by interesting graphs and pictures. 
Epcar Date 


StrickLanD, Rutu G. A Study of the Possibilities of Graphs as a Means of 
Instruction in the First Four Grades of the Elementary School. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. viii-+-172 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 745) 

Sensitive to the educator’s responsibility to investigate and incorporate 
among his tools such new ones as may prove feasible and worth while, Miss 

Strickland studied the use of the graph as a potential teaching tool in Grades 

I-IV. She investigated the types of graphs intelligible at these several grade- 

levels and at various mental levels within each grade-level, and the minimum 

of instruction essential to this accomplishment at each level studied. The 
experiment was carried on in sixteen classes totaling 461 children of varied 
economic and social backgrounds. 

Her data show that a large majority of children were interested in these 
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graphs especially constructed for their use and group interests. Results also 
show that all six types of these graphs were intelligible to children above the 
first grade and that individual teaching made no appreciable difference in 
scores. Some types of graphs proved intelligible to first-graders. Miss Strick- 
land did not attempt to evaluate the use of the graph as a teaching tool in these 
grades. 

This pioneer study points the way for further investigations and at the 
same time capably demonstrates how others may devise and use graphs, thus 
enabling many to join in evaluating the use of the graph at various grade-levels. 

CaTHARINE WILLIAMS 
University School 


Varty, JonaTHAN W. Manuscript Writing and Spelling Achievement. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 63 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 749) 

Every now and then somebody gets an idea and all too frequently he 
thinks up logical support for the idea rather than submits the idea to the test 
of careful experimentation. That is the history of manuscript writing which 
was introduced into the public-school curriculum during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Numerous individuals have given various arguments in 
behalf of it, but little scientific work has been done to verify the claims. 

Among the advantages claimed for manuscript writing is that it contributes 
to the improvement of children’s spelling. ‘The author of this monograph 
submitted this claim to the acid test of experimentation. Matched-group 
technique and person-to-person pairing of cases were used, with a total of 686 
pupils where manuscript writing was used and 1,041 pupils in the control 
schools where cursive writing was used. It would seem that this number of 
cases adequately safeguards the conclusions. 

The fundamental finding from the research is stated as follows: 

From the data which have been presented, it is apparent that manuscript writing is 
of no more assistance than cursive writing in fostering spelling gain in the population 
studied in this investigation. It may be stated, however, that if manuscript writing does 
help spelling to any degree it probably lies in the area of incidental learning. 

Mr. Varty endeavors to safeguard himself still further by stating: 

The reader is cautioned against making generalizations from the findings recorded 

in this study except under normal public school classroom situations. It is possible that 
with smaller classes or with classes taught by specially trained teachers, different results 
might occur. 
The fact remains that the experiment was conducted under normal public- 
school conditions, and normal public-school conditions account for the 
schoolroom situation in which the vast majority of children learn both writing 
and spelling. It would seem, therefore, that normal public-school systems may 
be wary of the argument presented in favor of manuscript writing that it is 
an aid to spelling. Manuscript writing might be justified on other grounds 
than spelling but, so far as the reviewer knows, other claims have likewise 
not been submitted to the crucial test of experimentation. 

E. J. AsHBauGH 

Miami University 








